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FOREWORD 


One REASON for the holding of the Nuremberg Trial was in order 
that the truth about the cruelty, atrocities, and horror of Nazi rule 
should be established and published. It must not be possible for post- 
war lassitude to dismiss these acts as propaganda myths or for future 
apologists to ignore them as rumours when attempting to apply his- 
torical whitewash. The proof of the acts, however, even when they 
were proved from the orders, speeches, and minutes of the principal 
actors, has left many still asking what manner of men they were as a 
result of whose orders twelve million men, women, and children, 
including six million Jews, were killed in cold blood, apart from the 
millions who died in battle. However much we argue about the 
importance of the action of other countries and economic pressure 
as causes of the Nazi rise to power, we can never dismiss the psy- 
chological condition of the people of Germany as a whole and the 
individual psychology of the Nazi leaders. We are still left with the 
vital importance of the human instruments that managed the regime. 
The domination of a nation by a gang of men risen from obscurity 
to the height of dictatorial power forms an absorbing study. It is 
only three years since they were the masters of a continent from the 
Caucasus to the Pyrenees. The world has obviously not finished with 
dictatorship or its technique. It is right, therefore, that we should 
look closely at the human expression of its higher functioning. This 
book shows the informal reactions of the Nazi leaders when. they 
were being tried for their lives. When we remember that the raw 
material of the charges was world history, the vivid insight into their 
psychology becomes still more important. 

I feel strongly that this problem is not one of mere academic inter- 
est. Before the war there were many men who did not take Nazis 
seriously. The French, for example, dismissed Mein Kampf as a book 
of little importance. The French are a highly educated and literary 
nation. They judged Mein Kampf on its literary merits. They saw 
that it was badly constructed, ungrammatically written, and lacking 
in logical argument. As an inferior work it left them unmoved. They 
then made the cardinal blunder of assuming that it would have little 
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clear Gallic logic. The British were similarly unable to believe that 
any modern nation at this moment of civilisation would be swept 
off its feet by such ideas. 

Even now, when the war is over, I feel that many people look 
upon the Nazis’ rise to power as something which could not happen 
outside Germany. But at this moment more and more nations of 
Europe are torn by just that sort of strife and moral bewilderment 
out of which dictatorship arises. I omit any discussion of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, but I say that all our information from 
the other countries of Europe which have come under Communist 
control shows the same contempt for the rule of law, the same readi- 
ness to rely on all the methods of the police state, as marked the Nazi 
regime. At this testing time for western democracy, if we desire to 
appreciate how dictatorships arise, it behoves us to study the human 
material of Nazism. 

Conditions during the trial were eminently suitable for the psy- 
chological study of the Nazi leaders which the author conducted. 
Everything had crashed about their heads. They had ample time to 
look back and see to what their actions had led. Some aspect of their 
own careers was being traced every day in court, and there were 
plentiful stimuli to concentrate their minds on the past. In the court 
itself there was heard the deliberate answer which each had decided 
to make. In the pages of this book there are seen not only the con- 
flicting thoughts, opinions, and personal antipathies, but also the 
flashes of moral insight whose absence in the past had led them in the 
path of degradation. 

I find their reactions to the indictment particularly interesting. 
They had not then become hardened to the trial. Goering main- 
tained his pose of buoyant cynicism: “The victor will always be the 
judge, and the vanquished the accused,” he said. Streicher reacted 
with his usual formula: “This is a triumph of World Jewry!” The 
comment of Admiral Doenitz was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
of all. He said: “None of these indictment counts concerns me in the 
least*—typical American humour‘‘Later Doenitz was to say: “You 
don’t have to worry about the Hitler legend any more. When the 
German people learn all that has been revealed at the trial, it won’t 
be necessary to condemn him, he has condemned himself.” These 
early remarks, however, are surely the comments of men who are 
abnormally insensitive, ego-centric, and conceited. 
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The result of the intelligence test which the author applied to the 
accused is, as he points out, merely to show that, with the exception 
of Streicher, all the leading Nazis were men of above average intelli- 
gence. Their rise to power, however, must be attributed to some 
quality other than intelligence. I came to the conclusion during the 
trial that the main-spring of their power was the ruthlessness, the 
lust for authority, the singleness of outlook and purpose, which 
comes about when a man loses his rational critical faculties under 
the sway of an all-pervading fanaticism. Those mystics of the Middle 
Ages who, in Michael Scott’s words, hominum dominatum petunt, 
derived their strength from the singleness of mind which they 
achieved through mystical experiences. The fanaticism of the Nazis 
was, of course, very different. It produced a singleness of mind 
directed to ruthlessness and evil, but a similar, although lesser, power 
in the individual. 

The personal reactions of the accused to the idea of an intelligence 
test were also interesting. Goering again showed his conceit when the 
test was put before him. He was very ready to show off his intelli- 
gence and outshine the others. 

The rivalry between the various accused, which was apparent at 
the beginning of the trial, increased as the trial continued. Goering 
always expressed utter contempt for the rest. The military com- 
manders were concerned to minimise their part in the Nazi atroci- 
ties. But the political leaders wanted to dominate each other. Goering 
maintained his ascendancy partly through the force of his personality 
and his undoubted courage, and partly because he was more ready 
than the rest to take the responsibility for the Nazi policy. He was 
the most unrepentant. Even Frank, “converted” to Christianity, 
seemed to want to outshine the other accused—but to outshine them 
as a convert, not as a Nazi. 

The other accused, however, did not recognise Goering’s ascen- 
dancy. They thought it particularly despicable of him for example, 
to have looted art treasures from the occupied countries. But, in 
the case of all except Speer, as they were animated by a lust for 
power and abnormal conceit, they were condemning in Goering 
what was no more than an incidental manifestation of their com- 
mon psychological outlook. Goering fancied himself as an art collec- 
tor. It added to his swollen vanity to be surrounded by priceless 
treasures. Goering, more than the rest, seemed to have degenerated 
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under the corrupting influence of power. After the Battle of Britain 
he began to neglect the Luftwaffe. He lost influence with Hitler. In 
the midst of the suffering of his own countrymen and of the rest of 
Europe he often retired to his palace. He lived riotously: bejewelled 
and extravagantly dressed—sometimes as a Roman Emperor. He 
delighted to entertain his guests to lavish banquets. Then he would 
escort them round his palace and show his art treasures. It is a strik- 
ing example of the corruption of dictatorships that the titular second 
man in the Reich could behave so. Indeed, Speer himself said: “It 
was a miracle if a leading member of the administration lived 
modestly.” 

As the war progressed, Hitler most of all, but the other leaders as 
well, lived cut off from the people. They lost contact with their 
surroundings and gave themselves up more and more to phantasies. 
Hitler was not a man who could use his subordinates intelligently. 
He was unable to weld his commanders and political chiefs into a 
team, take their advice, benefit from their experience. The Fuehrer 
Order No. 1 destroyed the interplay of ideas and experience which 
the democratic cabinet system involves. It made it impossible to get 
the best conspectus of the inter-locking fields affected by a new 
policy. Keitel said of Hitler, as reported in this book: “I can see now 
that he probably made all his ministers and chiefs of staff mind their 
own business so that no one had any clear idea of what his plans 
were. 

Conceit and ego-centricity are the badges of tyranny. The same 
inability to utilise and manage subordinates was an important factor 
in the decline of Spain under Philip II. His father had impressed upon 
him the need to control his subordinates. The way to do this, he was 
told, was to employ the great nobles of Spain—such as Alba—only 
on foreign missions and wars; but to rely for domestic government 
upon men of humble birth who had been elevated to the highest 
rank by the king. Their loyalty would be more certain as they owed 
everything to him. His vanity and mistrust defeated him. He bur- 
dened himself with much unnecessary labour partly because he did 
not trust his ministers and partly because he was so sure that he could 
administer his empire ae better than they. This blunted the clarity 
of his decisions. His religious fanaticism and desire to serve his people 
may have been ona higher plane, but the vices of conceit and egotism 
were clearly apparent. 
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Something of the same laborious vanity was characteristic of Louis 
XIV of France. His cutting himself off from the people of Paris by 
building Versailles, his undermining of his aristocracy so that none 
would venture into his domain of power, would in themselves point 
to conceit. It is difficult to reject the view that its psychological 
brother, the inferiority-complex, was present in a man who among 
so many mistresses only picked one reigning beauty. Again, the re- 
sult is expressed in servile ministers and a failure to secure or grasp 
the te ies of a situation. 

No one who is considering historical parallels for European 
tyranny can ignore Napoleon. When one has made every apology 
to his brilliant intellect and military genius and also to the lasting 
service of the Code Napoleon to France and Europe, the very extent 
of the respective conquests forces the comparison to be made. Fur- 
ther, we have the similar pictures of Napoleon “off-parade” in defeat 
—the record of the amazing journey with Caulaincourt after Mos- 
cow, and the less estimable self-building for posterity at St. Helena. 
There is no doubt that certain similarities appear. There is the same 
arrogance and the same fundamental conceit. The very greatness of 
Napoleon’s military genius makes it astounding that he should try 
and control from afar tactics in Spain in conditions which he could 
not or would not know. The very clarity of his mind makes it 
difficult to credit his power of ignoring unpalatable facts. 

These comparisons, with all their superficiality, make one point 
clear. Conceit and ego-centricity are not only the badges but the 
weakness of tyrannies. That is a ground of hope in respect of the 
next dangers to freedom with which we may have to deal. 

There may come a time when apologists for the Nazi regime will 
try to represent the Nazi leaders as German national heroes who met 
a martyr’s death. They might even try to glamourise their days in 
prison and portray them mutely devoted to Hitler’s achievements. 

Such an apologist will have to counter the careful record of this 
book. Speer’s forthright statements at the trial will be seen against 
the background of the conflict of wills and ethics among the 
prisoners. Frank’s psychological judgment: “Hitler surrounded him- 
self by such fawning ignorant yes-men to give himself an artificial 
appearance of strength’, will be placed beside his moral judgment: 

‘A thousand years will pass and the guilt of Germany will not be 


erased,” 
London, 1948 Davip MAXWELL FYFE 


